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CHAPTER XII
THE CHALLENGE OF "UNDER FIRE"

,T is probably the high-strung man with taut nerves and
a power of imagination who suffers most under fire. No
man relishes the thought of destruction by scrap iron pro-
pelled by high explosives, nor enjoys showers of whistling
lead. There is a bit of the cowardice of self-preservation in
each of us, and my own observation led me to a conclusion
that few men in the late war were willing to permit others
to observe any outward manifestation of the gnawing fear
within them.
The newspaper correspondent was often caught under fire
at unexpected times when circumstances led him into danger,
but he seldom sought local color by going over the top with
the troops. My own researches into the psychology of fear
are founded on the reactions of others and a comparison of
these with my own ability to get very well scared on many
occasions. All these seem to indicate that the appellation
"utterly fearless" is applicable only to mythical heroes.
Scores of officers and men have told me that under fire they
always sought solace in a silent prayer, which they figured
the next best thing to a dugout or a bomb-proof shelter.
The degree of fright which humans endure in war, it
seems, is regulated by their nervous systems. To put it in
the most simple formula, some men have their nerves closer
to the surface than others. A mule will stand shell-fire much
better than a horse. And in the same way, there are "mule
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